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PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF DEATH IN UNITED STATES REGIS- 
TRATION AREA. 

CENSUS BUREAU SUMMARIZES MORTALITY STATISTICS FOR 1917. 

The Census Bureau's annual compilation of mortality statistics 
for the death-registration area in continental United States shows 
1,068,932 deaths as having occurred in that area in 1917, representing 
a rate of 14.2 per 1,000 of population. Of these deaths, nearly one- 
third were due to three causes — heart diseases, pneumonia, and' 
tuberculosis — and nearly another third resulted from the following 
nine causes: Bright's disease and nephritis, apoplexy, cancer, diarrhea 
and enteritis, arterial diseases, influenza, diabetes, diphtheria, and 
bronchitis. The death-registration area of the United States in 
1917 comprised 27 States, the District of Columbia, and 43 cities hi 
nonregistration States, with a total estimated population of 75,000,000 
or about 73 per cent of the estimated population of the United States. 
(The Territory of Hawaii has recently been added to the registration 
area, but the figures given in this summary relate only to continental 
United States.) 

The deaths from heart diseases (organic diseases of the heart and 
endocarditis) numbered 115,337, or 153.2 per 100,000 population. 
The death rate from this cause shows a noticeable decrease as com- 
pared with 1916, when it was 159.4 per 100,000. There have been 
fluctuations from year to year, but in general there has been a marked 
increase since 1900, the earliest year for which the annual mortality 
statistics were published, when the rate for heart diseases was only 
123.1 per 100,000. 

Pneumonia (including broncho-pneumonia) was responsible for 
112,821 deaths, or 149.8 per 100,000. This rate, although much 
lower than that for 1900 (180.5) or for several succeeding years, is 
higher than that for any year during the period 1908-1916. The 
lowest recorded rate for pneumonia was 127 per 100,000 in 1914. 
The mortality from this disease has fluctuated considerably from 
year to year since 1900, the general tendency having been downward 
until 1914 and upward from 1914 to 1917. 

Tuberculosis in its various forms caused 110,285 deaths, of which 
97,047 were due to tuberculosis of the lungs. The death rate from 
all forms of tuberculosis was 146.4 per 100,000, and from tuberculosis 
of the lungs, 128.9. The rate from tuberculosis of all forms declined 
continuously from 200.7 per 100,000 in 1904 to 141.6 per 100,000 in 
1916, the decrease amounting to nearly 30 per cent; but for 1917 
an increase is shown. Until 1912 more deaths were due to tuber- 
culosis than to any other single cause, but in that year and during 
the period 1914-1917 the mortality from tuberculosis was less than 
that from heart diseases, and in 1917 it fell below that from pneu- 
monia also. 
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Bright's disease and acute nephritis caused 80,912 deaths, or 107.4 
per 100,000. The mortality rate from these diseases has increased 
from 89 per 100,000 in 1900, with some fluctuations from year to 
year, and since 1914 the increase has been continuous. 

Apoplexy was the cause of 62,431 deaths, or 82.9 per 100,000. 
The rate from this disease increased gradually, with occasional slight 
declines, from 1900 to 1912, and since 1913 the increase has been 
continuous. 

Cancer and other malignant tumors caused 61,452 deaths, of 
which number 23,413, or 38 per cent, resulted from cancer of the 
stomach and liver. The rate from cancer has risen from 63 per 
100,000 in 1900 to 81.6 in 1917. The increase has not been con- 
tinuous, there having been three years — 1906, 1911, and 1917 — 
which showed declines as compared with the years immediately 
preceding. The decrease in 1917 as compared with 1916, however, 
was very slight — from 81.8 to 81.6. It should be borne in mind 
that at least a part of the increase in the death rate from cancer 
may be apparent rather than real, being due to a greater degree of 
accuracy in diagnosis and to greater care on the part of physicians 
in making reports to registration officials. 

Diarrhea and enteritis caused 59,504 deaths, or 79 per 100,000. 
The rate from this cause has fallen somewhat in recent years, having 
been 90.2 in 1913, and is much lower than the corresponding rate 
for 1900, which was 133.2. More than four-fifths of the total deaths 
charged to these causes in 1917 were of infants under two years 
of age. 

Arterial diseases of various kinds — atheroma, aneurism, etc. — 
resulted in 19,055 deaths, or 25.3 per 100,000. The rate from these 
causes increased continuously from 6.1 in 1900 to 25.6 in 1912, since 
which year it has fluctuated somewhat without showing any pro- 
nounced change. 

' Influenza was responsible for 12,974 deaths, or 17.2 per 100,000. 
This rate is the highest shown for any epidemic disease in 1917, 
but is much lower than the corresponding one for the preceding 
year, 26.4 per 100,000. The influenza rate, which fluctuates greatly, 
was higher in 1901, when it stood at 32.2, than in any subsequent 
year prior to the occurrence of the recent epidemic. 

Deaths from diabetes numbered 12,750, or 16.9 per 100,000. The 
rate from this disease, although slightly lower than in 1916, has 
risen almost continuously since 1900, when it was 9.7. 

Next to that for influenza, the highest rate appearing for any 
epidemic disease in 1917 was for diphtheria, 16.5 per 100,000, rep- 
resenting 12,453 deaths. The rate from this disease was some- 
what higher in 1917 than in the preceding year, when it stood at 
14.5 per 100,000. 
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Bronchitis caused 12,311 deaths, or 16.3 per 100,000. This rate 
is lower than that for any preceding year except 1916, when it was 
16.2. The proportional decline from 1900, for which year the 
bronchitis rate was 45.7, to 1917, amounting to 64 per cent, was 
greater than that shown for any other important cause of death. 

Typhoid Fever. 

Typhoid fever rosultod in 10,113 deaths, or 13.4 per 100,000. The 
mortality rate from this cause also has shown a remarkable reduc- 
tion since 1900, when it was 35.9, the proportional decrease amounting 
to 63 per cent. This highly gratifying decline demonstrates in a 
striking manner the efficacy of improved sanitation and of the 
modern method of prevention — the use of the antityphoid vaccine. 

Measles, Whooping Cough, and Scarlet Fever. 

Those throe children's diseases were together responsible for 21,723 
deaths of both adults and children, or 28.8 per 100,000. The rates 
for the three diseases separately were 14.3, 10.4, and 4.2, respectively, 
as comparod with 11.1, 10.2, and 3.3 in 1916. As in 1913 and 1916, 
the deaths due to measles outnumbered those resulting from either 
of the other diseases, but in 1914 and 1915 whooping cough caused 
the greatest mortality. In every year since and including 1910, as 
well as in several preceding years, measles has caused a greater 
number of deaths than scarlet fever. 

External Causes. 

Deaths due to external causes of all kinds — accidental, suicidal, 
and homicidal — numbered 81,953 in 1917, corresponding to a rate 
of 108.8 per 100,000 population. 

The greatest number of deaths charged to any one accidental 
cause— 1.1, 114, or 14.8 per 100,000— is shown for falls. The rate for 
this cause varies but slightly from year to year. 

Next to falls, the greatest number of accidental deaths — 8,649, or 
11.5 per 100,000— resulted from railroad accidents and injuries. 
This rate is greater than the corresponding rates for 1914, 1915, and 
1916 (10.7, 9.9, and 11.3, respectively) but is lower than that for any 
year from 1906 — tho first year for which deaths from this cause were 
reported separately — to 1913, inclusive. 

Burns — excluding thoso received in conflagrations and in railroad, 
streot-car, and automobile accidents — were responsible for 6,830 
deaths, or 9.1 per 100,000. The death rate from burns was greater 
than that for the preceding year, 8 per 100,000, and was also greater 
than tho rate for any carlior year covered by the bureau's records, 
with the exception of 1907. 
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Deaths from automobile accidents and injuries in 1917 totaled 
6,724, or 8.9 per 100,000 population. This rate has risen rapidly from 
year to year, but not so rapidly as the rate of increase in the number 
of automobiles in use. 

Accidental drowning caused 5,550 deaths, or 7.4 per 100,000. This 
rate is considerably less than that for any preceding year since 1910, 
and is also decidedly below the average for the decade 1901-1910. 

Deaths due to accidental asphyxiation (except in conflagrations) 
numbered 3,375, or 4.5 per 100,000. This rate is somewhat higher 
than that for any year during the preceding 10-year period. 

Mine accidents and injuries resulted in 2,623 deaths, or 3.5 per 
100,000. This rate is greater than the rates for the preceding three 
years and for 1912 but is lower than those for other recent years. 

Deaths due to injuries by vehicles other than railroad cars, street 
cars, and automobiles numbered 2,326, or 3.1 per 100,000. The rate 
from this cause has declined somewhat during the past 10 years, 
probably because of the decrease in the use of horse-drawn vehicles. 

Deaths resulting from street-car accidents numbered 2,277, cor- 
responding to a rate of 3 per 100,000. This rato is greater than those 
for the two years preceding and is the same as that for 1912, but is 
less than the rates for other recent years. 

Machinery accidonts caused 2,112 deaths, or 2.8 per 100,000, a rate 
materially greater than that for any preceding year covered by the 
bureau's mortality records. 

Hot weather caused 1,964 deaths, or 2.6 per 100,000. This rate is 
considerably above rates for most of the years covered by the 
bureau's records, but is somewhat lower than 2.9 in 1916 and is far 
below 5.3 in 1911. The rate from this cause naturally varies greatly 
from year to year. 

The number of suicides reported for 1917. was 10,056, or 13.4 per 
100,000. This rate is tho lowest shown for any year since 1903. 

Other deaths due to external causes, including homicides, totaled 
18,353, or 24.4 per 100,000. 

The following table shows, for the death-registration area in con- 
tinental United States in 1917, the total number of deaths and the 
death rate, by leading causes, together with the percentage which 
each cause contributed to the total: 



Number. 



Bate per 
100,000 
popula- 
tion. 



Percent 

of total. 



All causes 

Organic diseases of the heart. . . 

Pneumonia (all forms) 

Tuberculosis (all forms) 

Tuberculosis of the lungs. . 

Tuberculous meningitis. . . 

Other forms of tuberculosis 



1,068,932 

llo,337 
112, S21 
110,285 
97,047 

(1,092 
7,140 



1,419.4 

153.2 
119. 8 
146.4 

128.9 
8.1 

9.5 



100.0 
10.8 

10.5 

10.3 

9.1 

0.0 

0.7 
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Cause. 





Bate per 


Number. 


100,000 
popula- 




tion. 


81,953 


108.8 


11,114 


14.8 


10,056 


13.4 


8,649 


11.5 


6,830 


9.1 


6,724 


8.9 


5,781 


7.7 


5.550 


7.4 


3,375 


4.5 


2,623 


3.5 


2,326 


3.1 


2,277 


3.0 


2,112 


2.8 


1,964 


2.6 


12,572 


16.7 


80,912 


107.4 


62,431 


82.9 


61,452 


81.0 


59,504 


79.0 


56,973 


75.7 


19,055 


25.3 


12,974 


17.2 


12,750 


16.9 


12,453 


16.5 


12,311 


16.3 


10,745 


14.3 


10,113 


13.4 


9,429 


12.5 


9,238 


12.3 


8,677 


11.5 


8,569 


11.4 


7,837 


10.4 


7,317 


9.7 


6,890 


9.1 


5,211 


6.9 


4,456 


5.9 


3,141 


4.2 


2,866 


3.8 


2,387 


3.2 


147,235 


195.5 


13,610 


18.1 



Percent 

of total. 



External causes 

Accidental falls 

Suicide 

Railroad accidents and injuries 

Burns (excluding those due to conflagrations) 

Automobile accidents and injuries 

Homicide 

Accidental drowning 

Accidental absorption of deleterious gases, except in conflagrations. 

Mine accidents and injuries 

Injuries by vehicles other than railroad cars, street cars, and auto 
mo biles 

Street-car accidents and injuries 

Machinery accidents and injuries 

Effects of heat (other than burns) 

Other external causes 

Acute nephritis and Bright's disease , 

Cerebral hemorrhage (apoplexy) 

Cancer 

Diarrhea and enteritis 

Congenital debility and malformations 

Arterial diseases— Atheroma, aneurism, etc 

Influenza 

Diabetes 

Diphtheria 

Bronchitis 

Measles 

Typhoid fever 

Appendicitis and typhlitis 

Respiratorv diseases other than pneumonia and bronchitis 

Hernia and Intestinal obstructions 

Cirrhosis of the liver 

Whooping cough 

Puerperal affections other than puerperal septicemia 

Meningitis 

Puerperal septicemia 

Rheumatism 

Scarlet fever 

Erysipelas 

Malaria 

All other defined causes 

Unknown or ill-defined causes 



7.7 
1.0 

0.9 
0.8 
0.6 
0.6 
0.5 
0.5 
0.3 
0.2 

0.2 
0.2 
0.2 
0.2 
1.2 
7.6 
5.9 
5.8 
5.6 
5.3 
1.8 
1.2 
1.2 
1.1 
1.1 
1.0 
0.9 
0.9 
0.9 
0.8 
0.8 
0.7 
0.7 
0.6 
0.5 
0.4 
0.3 
0.3 
0.2 
13.8 
1.3 



CITY HEALTH OFFICERS, 1919. 
Directory of those in Cities of 10,000 or more Population in 1910. 

Directories of the city health officers in the cities of the United 
States having a population of 10,000 or more have been published 
in the Public Health Reports in 1916, 1917, and 1918 * for the infor- 
mation of health officers and others interested in public health 
activities. These directories have been compiled from data fur- 
nished by the health officers. 

The asterisk (*) indicates that the officer so designated has been 
reported to be a "full-time" health officer. For this purpose a 
"full-time" officer is defined as "one who does not engage in the 
practice of medicine or in any other business, but devotes all hia 
time to official business." 



> Reprints Nos. 346, 416, and 494. 



